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Maccaront, or maccheroni,—the learned are divided.as- 
to the orthography and etymology of the, word,—is the 
principal food of the poorer, and the favourite dish of all 
classes of Neapolitans. So much is this the case that 
the people of Naples have had for many ages the nick- 
name of “ Mangia-maccaroni,” or maccaroni-eaters, . 
A fine English lady at Paris once asked a gentleman 
of her own country who had recently arrived from Italy, 
“On what sort of a tree maccaroni grew?” But, in all 
probability, most of our readers who have seen the sub- 
Vou, Il, 


[The Maccaroni Seller of ‘Naples.] 





stance do not partake of her ignorance; but know that it 
is made with. wheaten flour... ., . .. 0) -* wore te. 

“ Grano duro,” or “ Grano.del.Mar Nero,” the small, 
hard-grained wheat grown in the Russian territories on 
the Black Sea and shipped at Odessa and Tagaprok, is 
considered the best for the purpose, and was once im- 
ported into Naples for the maccaroni manufacturers. As 
that kingdom is essentially agricultural itself, the im- 
portation of this foreign corn was felt as an eyil; but 
as the, manufacturers always declared wr § could not 
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produce good maccaroni without it, and as a dete- 
rioration in the quality of the national dish would be 
felt as a serious national calamity, the import trade con- 
tinued to be allowed, though the Neapolitan agriculturist 
frequently could not find a market for his home-grown 
cornu. A wiser step, however, than prohibition, was to 
procure and cultivate the particular hard grain in their 
own territories, and this has now been done for many 
years in Apulia, where the soil and climate are consi- 
dered as most favourable. This grano duro is chiefly 
shipped at Manfredonia, Barletta, Bari, and other ports 
on the Adriatic, and is sold in the Neapolitan market 
under the name of the port it comes from. 

The best maccaroni is made entirely of the grano 
duro; but, in the inferior qualities, this is sometimes 
mixed with soft wheat. The conversion of the flour— 
which is somewhat more coarsely ground than that 
intended for bread—into the long, round strings called 
maccaroni, is effected by a very simple process, With 
the addition of water alone, the flour is worked up into 
paste, and this paste is kneaded for a length of time, by 
a heavy, loaded block of wood, which beats into the 
trough where the paste is deposited; this block or 
piston is attached to a beam acting as a lever, whose 
fulcrum is near to the block, whilst the other extremity 
of the beam is some eight or te feet from the fulcrum. 
One or more men or boys seat themselves astride at the 
farther end of this beam, and, descending with their 
own weight and springing up by putting their feet to the 
ground, give the requisite reciprocating motion to the 
lever. They, in fact, play at see-saw with the block at 
the shorter end of the lever; and the effect produced on 
the eye of a stranger by a large manufactory where 
several of these machines and a number of sturdy fellows, 
nearly naked and all bobbing up and~down, are at 
work, has something exceedingly ludicrous in it. When 
the paste has been sufficiently kneaded, it is forced, by 
simple pressure, through a number of circular holes, the 
sizes of which determine the name to be given to the 
substance. That of superior diameter is maccaroni, that 
smaller is vermicelli, and that smaller still is called 
fedelini. The maccaroni is hollow throughout, and many 
persons have been puzzled to know how it is formed into 
these long tubes. Nothing is more simple. Overeath 
of the larger holes meant for maccaroni a small copper 
bridge is erected, which is sufficiently elevated to permit 
the paste to pass under it into the hole: from this bridge 
depends a copper wire which goes right through the 
hole, and of course leaves hollow the paste that descends 
through the hole. Such of our readers as have seen our 
common clay-pipes for smoking manufactured, will 
readily understand this, for this part of the process is the 
same for maccaroni as for pipes. There are some minor 
distinctions in the preparation of these respective articles 
which it would be tedious to explain, but the material 
and main process are the same in all. When the paste 
has been forced through the holes, like wire through a 
wire-drawer’s plate, a workman takes up the maccaroni 
or vermicelli and hangs it across a line to dry. Fiom 
the long kneading it has received, the substance is very 
consistent, and dries in unbroken strings that are two or 
three yards in length. 

Besides maccaroni, vermicelli and fedelini, which are 
in most general use, the Neapolitans make from paste 
similarly prepared an almost infinite variety of other 
culinary articles, some of which are long, narrow, and 
flat, like ribbons,—some broad and thin, like sheets of 
paper,—some round, like balls,—some in the shape of 
beans, or smaller, like peas, &c. &c. To each of these 
the copious Neapolitan dialect has affixed a distinctive 
mame. The vocabulary is thus immense! After those 
we have mentioned, however, the greatest favourites are, 
Lassagna, Gnocchi, and Strangola-prevete*, (the last 

© Prevete, (Neapolitan for the Italian word Prete,) Priest. 
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an odd designation, signifying “strange, or choke 
priest !’") 

Manufactories of a like nature exist at Genoa, and in 
some other parts of the peninsula; but the Genovese mix 
saffron with their paste, which gives it a yellow colour ; 
and the Neapolitans, proud of the only manufacture in 
which they excel, treat with great contempt the similar 
productions of all the rest of Italy. It must be allowed, 
indeed, even by the unprejudiced, that their maccaroni 
is by far the best. It is made, of course, throughout the 
whole of this maccaroni-eating kingdom; but the best 
is manufactured on the coast of the Bay of Naples, 
about La Torre del Greco and La Torre dell’ Annunziata, 
two towns through which the traveller must pass on his 
way to the ruins of Pompeii, Pestum, &c., and where 
he is sure to see the maccaroni works in full activity. 
The productions of these works go by the general name 
of * Pasta della costa.” They command higher prices 
than any maccaroni, vermicelli, &c., made elsewhere, 
and are exported in very considerable quautities. Ex- 
traordinary importance is attached to these articles in 
some remote places in the interior of the kingdom, where 
communication with the capital is difficult. 

In respectable Neapolitan houses maccaroni is on the 
dinner-table at least twice or thrice a week,—in many, 
every day. It is served up first; and on maccaroni 
days, generally speaking, no soup appears. The writer 
would rack his memory and ingenuity in vain in at- 
tempting to describe the numerous ways in which it is 
cooked. But these are two of the most common pre- 
parations. The maccaroni is thrown into a caldron 
coutaining boiling water, care being taken to bend and 
not to break the strings more than necessary (for half 
the beauty of this pasta consists in the length of its 
fibre), and itis there left to boil until, from white, it as- 
sumes a greenish tinge, which, if properly managed, it 
does in about a quarter of an hour. 

Verdi-verdi! green! green! is the expression of the 
Neapolitah’s delight, when his maccaroni has been pro- 
perly boiled to the very second. It is then taken out of 
the caldron—drained Ry all the water, then saturated 
with some concentrated meat-grayy, sprinkled through- 
out with finely-grated cheese, and ps up in a large 
tureen, in firm unbroken strings, which are easily de- 
tached from each other. 

In the second preparation the maccaroni, after being 
boiled in the same manner, (for the Neapolitans ener- 
getically maintain that there is only ome proper way ot 
boiling it,) and then strained, is merely anvinted with a 
little butter which is thrown in, in solid pieces, and dis- 
solved by the heat contained in the paste—to this grated 
eheese is added, as in the other process, and a further 
addition of tomata, or love-apple sauce, makes the dish 
excellent. 

The reader may be assured, that cooked in either of 
these ways—to say nothing of the other more recondite 
preparations of the Italian cook—maccaroni is incom- 
parably superior to that pappy, greasy, indigestible sub- 
stance—a positive disgrace to the name it bears—which 
is sometimes intruded on our English tables. Prepared 
in the Neapolitan manner, maccaroni is nutritious, satis- 
fying, light, and easy of digestion. 

It has been already said that this paste forms the 
principal food of the poorer classes of Neapolitans. 
They would be too happy, however, if they could get it 
every day! In the course of the week they are often 
obliged to satisfy themselves with bread generally made 
of Indian corn, with a few onions or heads of garlic, and 
a little minestra verde, (or greens boiled in plain water, 
with a small lump of lardo or hog’s fat thrown in to 
give a flavour). Many thousands of them do not eat 
meat for weeks, nay months together, but they care not 
for this if they can have their maccaroni, which is a sub- 
stitute for everveatable. 
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Venders of this national commodity are established in 
every corner of the city of Naples. Some have shops 
or cellars where they prepare and retail it, but a much 
greater number cook it on moveable furnaces in the 
open air, and sell it to their hungry customers in the 
streets, who eat it from the dealer’s bench without plates, 
knives, forks, spoons, or any such luxuries. In former 
times these maccaroni stalls dared to stand under palaces, 
and lined even the Strada Toledo, and other of the 
principal streets, mixed up, in grotesque confusion, with 
the stalls of other retailers and of artisans. The concise 
Forsyth, who was there at the beginning of the present 
century, says, “ A diversity ef trades dispute with you 
the streets ; you are stopped by a carpenter’s bench, you 
are lost among shoemaker’s tools, you dash among 
the pots of a maccaroni stall, and you escape behind 
a lazarone’s night basket.” Such is still the fate of the 
inexperienced perambulator in some of the lower parts 
of the town; but of late years the characters and things 
enumerated have gradually beet obliged to retire from 
the main streets and confine themselves to lanes and 
alleys, and the outskirts of the town ;—in which last 
places, particularly on @ giorno di festa or holiday, the 
maccaroni venders are to be found in compact groups, 
and (not satisfied with the temptation offered by their 
steaming caldrons and well-known stalls) waving sam- 
ples of their fare, at the end of long ladles, in the air, 
and inviting, at the top of their Stentorian voices, all 
passers by to stop and partake. 

The cut at the head of this notice will give a very 
good idea of one of these stalls, as well as of the primi- 
tive manner in which the poor Neapolitans eat their 
favourite food, They pride themselves in their dexterity 
in taking up in the naked hand a bundle of these long 
strings, and sliding them down their throats without 
breaking them, 'The maccaroni thus sold in the streets 
and by the way-sides, is merely boiled in plain water, 
and more frequently eaten without any condiment what- 
ever—sometimes, however, it is sprinkled with some 
grated caccia cavallo, (a coarse white cheese made of 
buffalo’s milk,) for which additional luxury a propor- 
tionate charge is made, ‘The mere mention of “ quattro 
maccheroni con 9 zughillo,” or ** some maccaroni with 
meat gravy,” will make your lazarone’s mouth water, as 
that is a luxury which rarely comes within his means *. 

For five grani (about two-pence English) a man may 
thus very well stay the cravings of hunger,—for ten 
grani he may have a complete feast, with scraped buf- 
falo cheese included. With three grani more he can 
indulge in a carafa or bottle of common wine, or in 
summer-time, if he prefers it, for the same sum he can 
procure a large glass of deliciously iced-water, and half 
of a huge melon. 

It is worthy of remark that your genuine lazarone 
despises to use a wine-glass or even to touch the botile 
with his lips—he drinks like the New Zealander, (see Cut 
in No. 27 of our Magazine,) and frequently holding the 
bottle almost at arm’s length, pours a continuous stream 
from its neck into his mouth. This also is a feat in 
which they take pride, and he is deemed a good per- 
former who can make the wine describe a beautiful curve 
between the bottle and his lips, and by a sudden jerk of 
the hand stop its further outpouring without spilling any 
of the liquor. 

On some future occasion we may return to the sub- 
ject of this very curious class of men, who are certainly 


__* It would be difficult to say why, but the Neapolitans, in speak- 
ing of a certain portion, or as we should say “ a little maccaroni,” 
always use the numeral word four, as the Scotch say “a few broth.” 
For other eatables they apply the number ¢wo,—thus, “ ho mangiato 
due quaglie.” I have eaten two quails—in which sense the words 
must not be taken literally, for your interlocutor may have eaten a 
dozen quails—the poneey only means that he has eaten of the birds 
(or whatever else they may be) mentioned, and is not at all specific 
of number or quantity. 
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different from, and, all their qualities considered, better 
than, the pictures which hasty or prejudiced observers 
have drawn of them—but for the present we must take 
our leave of the maccaroni-eaters. 


ARABIC PROVERBS ann PROVERBIAL EXPRESSIONS. 


1. Sometimes the tongue cuts off the head. 

2. If your friend be honey, do not eat him altogether. 

3. The provisions suffer when the cat and the mouse live 
on good terms. 

4. Shave your own chin when the beard of your son is 
grown. 

5. When you pass through the country of the one-eyed, 
make yourself one-eyed. 

6. If you are so unhappy.as to have a foolish friend, be 
yourself wise, 

7. When there are many captains, the ship sinks. 

8. If you cannot master the whole, yet do not forsake the 
whole. 

i" When things tire you at the head, take them by the 
tail. 

10. When you have spoken the word, it reigns over you ; 
but while it is not yet spoken, you reign over it. 

11. When you are an anvil, ive patience ; when you are 
a hammer, beat straight. 

12. When the counsellor grows rusty, the counsel will be 
polished. 

13. Time will teach him that has no teacher, 

14. He that passes through the onions, or their peel. will 
smell of them. 

15. He who cannot understand at a glance will not under- 
stand by much explanation. 

16. He who makes himself bran, the fow!s will scrape 


17. Sucking becomes bitterness by weaning. 
18. He that sleeps without supper, gets-up without debt. 
19. Though the will be idle, yet be not you idle. 
20. He builds a minaret, and destroys a city, 
21. He has sold the vineyard and bonght a wine-press. 
22. The fig-tree looking on the fig-tree will be made 
fruitful. 
23. Three things evince the character of the mind,— 
books, presents, messengers, 
24. Borrowed dresses give no warmth, 
25. He is warm towards his friend only to burn him. 
26. Every man leaps over a low wall. 
F 27. The mother of the dumb knows the language of the 
umb. 
28. The mother of the murdered sleeps, but the mother of 
the murderer does not sleep. 
29. Need developes the mind. 
30. The best friends are those who stimulate each other 
to good. 
31. The best companions, when you sit, are good books. 
32. The best visits are the shortest. 
33. Take the thief before he takes you. 
34. The carpenters have sinned, and the tailors are hung 
35. To be weaned is a difficult task for an adult, 
36. Ride not on the saddle of thy neighbour, 
37. Silence is often an answer. 
38. I like the head of a dog better than the tail of a lion. 
39. Slipping may happen even in July. 
40. He plucks out the tooth of the dog, and barks himself. 
41. He was absent two years, and came back—with two 
yellow boots. 
42. The drunkenness of youth is stronger than the drun- 
kenness of wine. 
43. Sciences are locks, and inquiry the key to them. 
44. Take counsel of him who is greater, and of him who 
is less, than yourself, and then recur to your own judgment. 
45. The worst kind of men are those who do not care 
when men see them doing wrong. 
46. Close the window through which an ill-wind enters 
to you. 
iv. The owner of the house knows best what is in it, 
48. The mules went to ask horns, and returned without 
ears. 
49. In adversity the real P Giesrg sr of men appear. 
50. Honour yourself, and you will be honoured; despise 
yourself, and you will be despised. 
51. An hour's patience will procure a long period of rest. 
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[View of the Observatory at Greenwich. ] 


An observatory 1s a building furnished with instruments 
for observing the places and movemeuts of the heavenly 
bodies ; and the perfection to which the science of as- 
tronomy has been carried in modern times is in great 
part to be attributed to the existence of such establish- 
ments. It has been conjectured by some, that obser- 
vatories were erected by various nations of the ancient 
world, and the pyramids of the Egyptians have in par- 
ticular been represented as intended to serve that purpose; 
but there is no certain evidence that such institutions, in 
the modern sense, existed either among that people or 
any other of those early times. ‘There is little reason to 
believe that the fathers of astronomy, either in Chaldea 
or in Greece, were assisted in laying the foundations of 
their science by even the simplest instruments. 

In modern times, one of the earliest observatories, and 
one of the most famous, was that founded by the cele- 
brated Danish astronomer, Tycho Brahé, on the small 
island of Huen, in the Sound, which was made over to 
him for his residence by the Danish king, Frederic II. 
The first stone of this building, which was intended to 
serve for a dwelling-house to the astronomer as well as 
for a watch-tower from which to contemplate the stars, 
was laid on the 8th of August, 1576. It was, in all, 
sixty feet square and seventy feet in height. Tycho gave 
it the name of Uranienborg, that is, the Palace of 
Urania, the goddess of astronomy; and here he spent 
seventeen years of his life in the unremitting cultivation 
of his favourite science. “ We have spent a year,” says 





Malte Bruna, in the ‘ Biographie Universelle,” 1812, 
“ in traversing that classic soil, and have there retraced 
the boundary of Uranienborg, which is still marked out 
by elevations formed by the brick rubbish: the flocks 
now gambol over the remains of the palace of Urania. 
Farther off, in a field of corn, is found a cavern which 


is said to have appertained to the mansion. It was of 
this that Picard, having been sent by the Academy ot 
Sciences of Paris, availed himself in determining the 
longitude and latitude of Uranienborg. The garden, 
contiguous to a furm-house, built below the site of the 
house, still preserves some slight traces of its ancient 
splendour. A meadow is shown, occupying a hollow 
which, in the time of Tycho, was filled with a lake; 
—the littie creek may still be detected in which his 
pleasure-boats used to lie at anchor. This lake re- 
ceived the rain-water, collected in ten or twelve re- 
servoirs built here and there in the island; and from 
it issued a rivulet, still partly in existence, but formed by 
the hydraulic skill of Tycho, into a current strong enough 
to turn a mill, of so ingenious a construction that it 
served at one time to grind corn, at another to make 
paper, and at another to dress leather. Various remains 
of dykes and other buildings still attest with what facility 
the great astronomer descended to all sorts of economical 
details.” 

Among existing institutions of this description, our own 
observatory at Greenwich, of which a representation is 
prefixed to this notice, has long held an eminent place 














It stands on the most elevated spot in Greenwich Park, 
and consists of two buildings,—one a low oblong edifice, 
which is properly the Observatory, and the other a house 
for the Astronomer Royal. The upper part of the latter, 
however, besides serving as a library-room, is also filled 
with instruments; and there is a camera-obscura on the 
top of the house. The library contains many scarce and 
valuable works, principally on scientific subjects. The 
Observatory is divided into four apartments, fitted up 
with transit circles, quadrants, clocks, sectors, and other 
astronomical instruments, among which are some of the 
finest productions of Troughton, Graham, Hardy, Earn- 
shaw, Dollond, and Herschel. Among them is a transit 
instrument, that is, an instrument for observing the pas- 
sage of the different heavenly bodies over the meridian, 
of eight feet in length, which is famous as having been 
that used by Halley, Bradley, and Maskelyne. Bradley’s 
zenith sector is also in one of the rooms, with which he 
made the observations at Kew, from which he deduced 
his discoveries of the aberration of light and the mutation 
of the earth’s axis. Two small buildings, with he- 
mispherical sliding domes, stand to the north of the 
Observatory, which are fitted up chiefly for the observa- 
tion of comets. Most of the old observatories were pro- 
vided with a deep well, from the bottom of which the 
stars might be observe: in the day-time ; and that of 
Greenwich had also formerly an excavation of this kind, 
descending to the depth of a hundred feet, in the south- 
east corner of the garden. It is now, however, arched 
over. 

Greenwich Observatory stands on the site of an old 
fortified tower belongitig to the crown, and said to have 
been first erected in the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, the brother of 
Henry V., one of the earliest patrons of learning in 
this country. It was either repaired or rebuilt by 
Henry VIII. in 1526; and continued long afterwards to 
be considered a place of some strength. ‘ Paul Hentzner, 
the German traveller, says that, in the time of Elizabeth, 
it was known by the name of “ Mirefleur,” and was sup- 
posed to be the same which is mentioned in the romance 
of “ Amadis de Gaul.” 

The idea of erecting an observatory here is said to 
have originated in the circumstance of a Frenchman of 
the name of St. Pierre making application, in 1675, to 
Charles II. for a reward on account of a method which 
he professed to have discovered of finding the longitude. 
As it depended upon the ascertainment of the distance 
of the moon from one of the fixed stars, John Flamsteed, 
who, although as yet but a young man, had already 
distinguished himself as an astronomical observer, was 
applied to as the person best able to furnish accurate 
data on which to found the necessary calculations. He 
accordingly supplied what was desired; but remarked, 
at the same time, that with the imperfect means which 
then existed in this country for the examination of the 
heavens, no such dependence could be placed upon_any 
observations which might be made as to render them of 
any use in so nice a matter as the calculation of the 
longitude. When this remark was represented to the 
king, Charles II., he immediately declared that England 
should no longer remain without a public establishment 
for the advancement of astronomical investigations. 
The resolution being thus taken to buikl an observatory, 
various spots were thought of for its site in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis, and, among others, Hyde 
Park and Chelsea Hospital; but at last, on the recom- 
mendation of Sir Christopher Wren, the site of the Castle 
of Greenwich was preferred. The foundation-stone of 
the building was laid on the 10th of August, 1675. 
Flamsteed was appointed the first superintendent of the 
establishment, under the title of Astronomer Royal; and 
he con.menced his observations in August of the foilow- 
ing year. This great astronomer continued to reside at 
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the Observatory till his death, on the 31st of December, 
1719, forty-three years after his appointment. The re- 
sults of his laborious observations and calculations during 
the whole of this period were given to the world in 1725, 
in three volumes folio, under the title of “ Historia 
Celestis,” an immortal monument of his industry and 
genius. Flamsteed was succeeded as Astronomer Royal 
by the great Halley, who occupied the situation twenty- 
three years, having died in 1742 at the age of eighty- 
five. His successor was another most distinguished 
astronomer, Bradley, the discoverer of the aberration of 
light, or that difference between the apparent and the 
true place of any of the fixed stars which is occasioned 
by the motion of the earth and the motion of light from 
the star to the observer. After Bradley's death, which 
took place in 1762, Mr. Bliss held the office for two 
years, when he died, and gave place to the late eminent 
Dr. Maskelyne, who enjoyed it for a period not much 
short of half acentury, having survived till 1810. He was 
succeeded by the present Astronomer Royal, Mr. Pond. 
Since 1767, in conformity with an order of his majesty, the 
observations made by the Astronomer Royal at Green- 
wich have been annually published under the super- 
intendence of the Royal Society. The admirable 
instruments with which the Observatory ‘is provided, 
together with the ability and high character of the suc- 
cessive astronomers, have secured to the Greenwich 
observations a reputation for accuracy scarcely rivalled 
by those of any other similar institutions. 


THE DEAF TRAVELLER.—No. 1. 
[We have much pleasure in placing before our readers the first of 
a series of. papers, which we think will be found highly interest- 
ing, not only from their intrinsic merit, but from the pecidiar 
circumstances of the writer. These circumstances he has detailed 
in the following introductory account of himself.’ We have 
only to add, that the writer has been introduced to the notice of 
the Society by a valuable Member of one of its. Local Committees, 
who is fully aware of his singular history.] 
I am somewhat of a traveller, and have lived for several 
years under circumstances very different, and in the 
midst of scenes very distant, from those of my younger 
days. Unless, therefore, I were a person of more than 
ordinary dulness and want of observing powers, I ought 
to have something to relate of the things I have seen 
and experienced, in which the readers of “ The Penny 
Magazine” would be interested. Yet there are cir- 
cumstances in my condition which would exonerate me 
from censure had I nothing at all to say, or less than I 
really have. But I do not intend to shelter myself 
under this excuse, though I shall presently state what 
are the circumstances to which I refer. 

It is not yet a month since I returned to my native 
country, after an absence of four years from its shores. 
I remember that, on my return in the year 1829 from a 
former absence, the first place at which I stopped after 
having landed was a bookseller's shop, thinking that 
I should be able, from the display in its windows, to 
infer the modifications which our popular literature had 
received while I had been abroad. I distinctly recollect 
that the first book on whose open title my eye fell was, 
“ A Treatise on the Art of Tying the Cravat,” with a 
portrait of the author. Now, though perhaps this was 
not a circumstance from which any just inference could 
be drawn, it gave an impression to my mind which has 
since remained mixed up with all my recollections of 
that occasion. 

On my late return, I made a similar pause at the first 
book-shop I saw; and there “ The Penny Magazine,” 
and other publications of similar price, attracted my gaze. 
{ had not previously seen any of them ; and abroad [ 
had only gathered from newspapers that cheap period- 
ical works, of an inflammatory and seditious character, 
were in extensive circulation. I therefore looked on 





them with some degree of prejudice; but, not to be 
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unjust, I determined to torm my own estimate of their 
merits, and, entering the shop, purchased specimens of 
all the various little publications [ saw on the counter 
and ia the window. 

It would not in this place be proper to say what I 
thought of their respective claims and pretensions ; but, 
upon the whole, I saw much cause to be delighted with 
the efforts which had been made in my absence to bring 
useful and interesting information within the reach of the 
people. It is true that I remembered similar attempts 
had been made from seven to twelve years back; but 
the works which were then put forth, such as “ Saturday 
Evening,” “ Sunday Morning,” “ The Portfolio,” “The 
Spirit of the Times,” &c. &c., soon terminated their 
career, for they were much less useful, less interesting, 
and less ably conducted than is now the case with works 
of much inferior price. These publications were, how- 
ever, not without their merits; and their failure may 
doubtless be in part attributed to the fact, that the 
public mind was not at that period so athirst for infor- 
mation as at present. One only of the works started 
awout that time still survives. ‘The “ Mirror” may be 
regarded as the parent of this class of literature: it has 
gone on improving from year to year. 

With the attention I had given to such attempts from 
the commencement, I could not fail to be much in- 
terested in the existing undertakings in the same de- 
partment which were, on the occasion mentioned, brought 
under my notice. Some of the papers I had purchased 
at the shop I skimmed over in my way home, cutting 
open the leaves with my fore-finger for want of a kuife ; 
and before I reached my lodgings I had felt that I 
should much like to have to do with some of these pub- 
lications, particularly “ ‘The Penny Magazine,” in which 
I felt an especial interest. When I got home, these vague 
wishes were confirmed bya letter from some friends in the 
country which I found waiting for me, and in which my 
attention was called to this very object. Through the 
kindness of one of these, and of some gentlemen con- 
nected with the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge” to whom he introduced me, I am happy 
in being now enabled to carry these wishes into effect. 

{a my first set of papers I purpose to say something 
about my travels; but as I am very peculiarly circum- 
stanced, my readers will not so well understand what is 
to follow unless I previously tell them something about 
myself. I shall not be very particular however; for as 
I think nothing in my travels so interesting as some of 
the earlier circumstances of my life at home, I shall 
probably hereatier call attention to them more in detail. 

I have certainly, in the course of my life, been in very 
remarkable and interesting situations ; but I remember 
few more interesting than that in which I am now placed 
whilst talking to a million of people about myself. But 
of the million I calculate that 950,000 are good and 
kind people, and I feel much encouraged by this con- 
sideration ; though still if I had a friend at hand to do 
this for me, I would much rather leave it to him. 

Circumstances, on which I am unwilling to dwell, left 
my early age exposed to as much poverty and destitu- 
tion as it is probable that any of my readers can have 
known. ‘To this not uncommon class of calamities was, 
in early boyhood, added the deprivation of the sense of 
hearing, aud since then I have lived in as total and 
absolute deafuess as I suppose can be possibly experi- 
enced. My speech also was so far affected, whether by 
inability or disuse, that, though with a painful effort I 
could speak, I seldom uttered five words in the course 
of a week for several years. I always said the little I 
had to say in writing; and I know not whether it be 
not to this circumstance I owe that habit of composition 
which now enables me to address the readers of the 
Penny Magazine. After some years [ was induced to 
make a vigorous effort to recover the use of my vocal 
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organs; and now, though I.am-told my voice is unlike 
the voices of other men, I always express myself ver- 
bally, and am pretty well understood, especially by 
those who are accustomed to my manner of speaking. 
Those, however, who do not know me, often take me 
fur a foreigner; and to this mistake, perhaps, my com- 
plexion, browned by the warmer suns of the East, not 
a little couduces: all, of course, carry on their part of 
a conversation with me either by means of the finger- 
alphabet or in writing. 

How far this circumstance of my becoming deaf at so 
early a period of life, by depriving me of many external 
sources of interest and occupation, may have tended to 
direct my attention to the pursuit of knowledge in the 
midst of overwhelming difficulties, is a question which [ 
may hereafier consider. Certain it is, that the scanty 
supply of books I was able to procure afforded me, in 
these circumstances of physical and external deprivation, 
almost the only comfort and satisfaction open to me; 
though I little contemplated the extent to which these 
pursuits would modily my external circumstances, as 
they have done. My readers will now easily perceive 
that the situation which I have been describing must 
have given a very peculiar character to the history of my 
life and of my travels, which will not, I apprehend, dimi- 
nish their interest in the things I have to tell. 

A few years after my deafness commenced, I became 
the inmate of a workhouse, and remained there several 
years, with the exception of a short interval during which 
[ was a parish apprentice. ‘This interval I am disposed 
to look back upon as one of the least happy periods of 
my life; for my master used me most unkiudly, and [ 
had a spirit that was affected more strongly by unkind- 
ness than by external suffering and destitution, Ar 
excellent friend, however, at last brought my case before 
the magistrates, and by them my indentures were ulti- 
mately cancelled. I returned to the workhouse, and 
really felt my return as a relief and happiness: my 
duties there were not heavy ; and the unpleasant circum- 
stances of such a situation were softened by the kindness 
of those with whom [ had to do, Their kindness also 
afforded me more personal liberty and consideration than 
the inmates of such establishments usually enjoy. 

At last, while I was yet a lad, my situation came to 
the knowledge of some gentlemen of the place, who 
bestirred themselves with great activity and kindness in 
my behalf. They raised money for me; they removed 
me from the workhouse ; and for a year after I remained 
drinking my fill of knowledge from the books in the 
public library of the town, to which I had free access. 

It is my present purpose rather to introduce myse!f 
than to relate the circumstances of my life. So I 
shall now only say, that since the above period Tf have, 
in various situations and employments, resided one year 
in Exeter, nearly three in London and its neighbour- 
hood, nearly two in the island of Malta, more than 
three in Bagdad, and have spent nearly two years in 
travelling and voyaging to and from the two latter places. 
In all these scenes and situations, I have endeavoured 
to keep one object at least steadily in view—the acquire- 
ment of such information and general knowledge as I 
found open to me in the midst of much occupativa, and 
of difficulties which, though considerably different from 
those of my earlier life, have often been very great. 

[To be continued. ] J.K, 





British Museum.—Tnhe great increase of visiters tu this 
national establishment is very remarkable ; and particularly 
gratifying to all those who are anxicus that the people should 
enjoy those unexpensive pleasures which inform their ui- 
derstandings and elevate their tastes. ¥rom the 10th June 
to the 10th July, the aggregate number of visiters on the 
three public days of each week was thirty-two thousand ; 
and oh the 10th uly above three thousand seven hundsed 


persons were admitted. 
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THE PLAIN OF MARATHON. 


“ As many erro"3 have crept into the descriptions which 
have hitherto been given of this celebrated spot, I will 
endeavour to correct them by the results of a close and 
careful personal inspection of it. The larger and more 
southerly half of the plain, which forms the real Plain of 
Marathon, has two arms stretching forward in a westerly 
direction; these are divided by the Kotréni. It is inter- 
sected by this river, which does not, however, form any 
natural boundary, as its bed is quite firm, and even in 
winter has not more than two feet depth of water ; both foot 
and horse indeed may advance close to its very mouth with- 
out obstruction. At the upper extremity of the southern 
arm lie the village of Vran&s and a small monastery, built 
on the steep bank of a mountain-stream, which descends 
from the Pautelikos, between the Aphorismés and Argaliki, 
and loses itself in the plain, after flowing about three-quar- 
ters ofa mile. A third streamlet springs at the eastern foot 
of the Argaliki, converts an interval of about one thousand 
paces between that mountain and the sea into a swamp, 
forms an islet one hundred and fifty paces in length and 
breadth close to its mouth, and then falls into the sea. This 
marshy track, to the south, is called Eeacxiguea. The whole 
plain is at this day divided between four or five owners ; 
namely, the Monastery of Asomatos, or Petraki, near Athens; 
that of St. George in Vranfs; and two or three private 
individuals. The country people told me that it does not 
afford subsistence to more than three hundred men and 
women, besides children ; but that, in a couple of years and 
with proper cultivation, it would maintain ten times that 
number. The population is wholly Albanian, for the Greek 
owners reside in Athens. The soil of the plain is of a red- 
dish hue, and rather of a rich quality ; there is no species 
of cultivation to which it is not adapted; and it is, without 
exception, the finest tract of land in all Attica. There 
cannot be a more deplorable sight than its present neglected 
condition ; this is the natural consequence of the wretched 
system which obtains throughout Greece in the letting of 
property. The owner divides the produce of his land with 
his lessee in conformity with a fixed scale; and out of this 
custom has grown the appellation of col/egas, or partner, 
which the one applies to the other. The proprietor fur- 
nishes the seed-corn, oxen, sheep, utensils, &c., and his 
lessee or partner defrays the expense of labour. It fre- 
quently happens that the one endeavours to overreach the 
other, or at least that they live in constant apprehension of 
reciprocal duplicity. Hence neither of them expends a 
single para in improving the property; the lessee indeed 
has seldom the means of doing so. The landholder is quite 
satisfled with his tenant if he do not make him a less return 
than the former occupant; and the tenant, on the other 
hand, never grumbles if the land but yields himself and 
his family a scanty subsistence. As to manure, change of 
crops, and the like, not a thought of them ever crosses their 
minds. Under this state of things, the lazy Albanian turns 
up the surface of his ground, year after year, scarce a 
couple of inches deep, with a pair of oxen roped toa plough, 
which has been justly designated ‘ ante-diluvian ;’ and as 
the stones and thistles do not get out of his way of their 
own accord, he very carefully gets out of theirs. Amidst 
this wilderness of weeds and thistles, he casts his pittance 
of unclean seed about’ him; harvests corn, weeds, and 
thistles, in one indiscriminate heap together, sets his asses 
to tread it out in the open air, and either consumes or sells 
his stock of corn, weeds, dirt, sand, and stones, without 
taking the slightest pains to dissolve their partnership. 
Such is the actual process of husbandry in Greece. The 
ancients extol Marathon as being rich in wine and oil, 
and perchance there may have been a sprinkling of vine- 
yards in the northern part of the plain previously to the 
recent war; but there was not an olive-tree in existence, 
though it would be attended with great advantage if tne 
whole plain were planted with these trees, for their shade 
would keep up a greater degree of moisture in summer 
throughout the. entire plain. Instead of this, the country 
people resort to Athens for all the oil which they consume. 
Witn the exception of a few fig-trees in the neighbou hood of 
Marathon, and one here and there on the banks of the stream, 
the plain is destitute of shrub or tree. Nay, as if to prevent 
the gradual increase of foliage, even on the surrounding 
mountains, so far as they are accessible to sheep or goats, 
the owners of the. ground, besides maintaining numerous 
focks of their own, take money from the nomadic Wal- 
lachiang in winter for permission to drive their herds into 
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the plain. We met with two encampments of these Wal 

lachians, each consistiag of between fifty and twenty huts, on 
the declivities of the Kotréni and Stavrokoraki. The mound, 
which tne natives call é ewes, and where the 192 heroes were 
interred, rises like a flattened globe, about thirty feet above 
the surface of the plain ; tlie very first sight of it bespeaks 
it the work of human hands. It is formed of the same red- 
coloured earth as the soil around it, and when once dry and 
hard, wr readily bid defiance to the autumnal rains for a 
couple of thousand years in so dry a climate as this. It 
was opened by Fauriel and others on the west side, but 
they have not penetrated farther than the centre: judging 
from its remaining proportions, it appears to have lost little; 
if anything, of its original height. Neither did they proceed 
to a sufficient depth to disturb the manes of the heroes in 
their long slumber. I could discover no vestige of the 
mounds in which the Plateans and slaves were buried, 
Some hundred paces north-west of the Sords, lie two or three 
masses of marble fragments; one of them contains a smal! 
altar, two feet high, of more recent workmanship; and a 
second, a quadrangular pediment of marble blocks, which 
passes among the natives by the name of the Tower, and is 
looked upon as having been part of the monument erected 
to Miltiades, though it may quite as well have been the 
resrany 2% Asuxod Of Pausanius. To the south of Sords, 
and in the direction of Argaliki, five or six similar masses 
of ruins again occur, amongst which J observed a quad 

1angular pediment of somewhat considerable size, in com- 
pany with some ambiguous fragments of columns, and 
several remains of architectural ornaments of the Ionic 
order. Was this perchance the site of an Heroon to the 
fallen warriors? Leake calls the spot Valari; and, reason- 
ing from the similarity of accent, conjectures that these 
ruins belong to Probalinthos ; but this inference falls to the 
ground if regard be had to the prevalent accentuation of the 
word, which numbers of persons in the vicinity of the spot 
pronounced Valari, or Valaria. * * * For these reasons, as 
well as in accordance with the series of names of places laid 
down by Strabo, I should be justified in placing Probalin- 
thos to the south of the small morass at the foot of the 
mountains. The last remains of ancient times, which I 
have to notice, lie on the little island to the south-east of 
Sordés ; they consist of pediments formed of enormous blocks 
of marble, of some raised spots like tumuli, and of seven or 
eight small columns of green-veined marble, which we may 
therefore conclude to be of foreign origin and more recent 
date. 

“ There are but four passes leading out of the Plain of 
Marathon. One to the south, winding round the Pen- 
telikés; a second to the north, traversing Trikorythos to- 
wards Rhamnus; a third to the north-west, bending up the 
valley to Kaxomdriti and Oropés; and the fourth to the 
west, leading from Vran4s across the Aphorismés to Athens. 
i admit there is a fifth egress, from Oindée up the northern 
declivity of the Aphorismés, but this pass comes in contact 
with the direct road to Athens, to the east of Stamfta. AlJl 
these lines are perfect mountain-passes, in which but few 
persons can walk abreast; there is no riding through them 
but on the backs of mules or ponies; and even if cavalry 
could make their way through them, it could not be done 
without infinite care and much danger ; after all, too, they 
would be completely useless in these defiles. There are 
none so steep and toilsome as the two roads across the 
Aphorismés, which, after their junction, constitute the 
nearest and straightest route to Athens. 

I found an obscure tradition of the Persian contest on this 
spot prevalent among the inhabitants of the piain. In 
former days, said they, during the times of the Hellenes, 
a swarm of Fustanellw appeared in this plain. The 
Athenians, who had pitched their tents in the upper part of 
it, proceeded to attack them, and slew such a multitude of 
them that the river was dyed crimson with their blood. 
But it may be doubted whether this legend be an old tra- 
dition, or, as holds good of simila: tales in other parts of 
Greece, whether it be not of modern invention. At all 
events, it would be very uasafe ground for any inquirer to 
take in investigating the local circumstances of the battle.” 
—From the Journal of Education, No. XI. 


EGYPTIAN EGG OVEN. 
[ From “ Habits of Birds.” ] 
Ir is indispensable to hatching, that an equable tempe- 
rature be kept up of about 96° Fahr. or 32° Réaum., 
for at lower temperatures the living priuciple appears to 
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become torpid and unable to assimilate the nourishment 
provided for developing the embryo. Proceeding upon 
this principle, the Egy ptians, as well as those who have 
tried the experiment in Europe, have succeeded by means 
of artificial heat in hatching eggs without any aid from 
the mother birds. 

Modern travellers, who mention the art as practised 
in Egypt, are very deficient in their details; but we 
ought to wonder the less at this when Father Sicard 
informs us that it is kept a secret even in Egypt, and is 
only known to the inhabitants of the village of Berme, 
and a few adjoining places in the Delta, who leave it as 
an heir-loom to their children, forbidding them to impart 
it to strangers. When the beginning of autumn, the 
season most favourable for hatching, approaches, the 
people of this village disperse themselves over the coun- 
try, each taking the management of a number of eggs 
intrusted to his care by those acquainted with the art. 

According to the best descriptions of the Egyptian 
memal, or hatching-oven, it is a brick structure about 
nine feet high. ‘The middie is formed into a gallery 
about three feet wide and eight feet high, extending from 
one end of the building to the other. This gallery forms 
the entrance to the oven, and commands its whole extent, 
facilitating the various operations indispensable for keep- 
ing the eggs at the proper degree of warmth. On each 
side of this gallery there is a double row of rooms, every 
room on the ground-floor having one over it of precisely 
the same dimensions, namely, three feet in height, four 
or five in breadth, and twelve or fifteen in length. These 
have a round hole for an entrance of about a foot and a 
half in diameter, wide enough for a man to creep through ; 
aud into each are put four or five thousand eggs. ‘The 
number of rooms in one mamal varies from three to 
twelve; and the building is adapted, of course, for 
hatching from forty to ei ie lity thousand eggs, which are 
not laid on the bare brick floor of the oven, but upon a 
mat. or bed of flax, or other coher material. 


ii aaiesal: 
Alt 





Grvand-plan of an Egyptian Kyg-oven. 

In each of the upper roums is a fire-place for warming 
the lower room, the heat being communicated through a 
large hole in the centre. The fire-place is a sort of 
gutter, two inches deep and six wide, on the edge of the 
floor, sometimes all round, but for the most part only on 
two of its sidés. As wood or charcoal would make too 
quick a-fire, they burn the dung of cows or camels, mixed 
with straw, formed into cakes and dried. The doors 
which open into the gallery serve for chimneys to let out 
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the smoke, which finally escapes through openings in the 
arch of the gallery itself. The fire in the gutters is only 
kept up, according to some, for an hour in the morning 
and an hour at night, which they call the dinner and 
supper of the chickens; while others say it is lighted 
four times a-day. The ditference probably depends on 
the temperature of the weather. When the smoke of the 
fires has subsided, the openings into the gullery from 
the several rooms are carefully stuffed with bundles of 
coarse tow, by which the heat is more effectually confined 
than it could be by a wooden door. 

When the fires have been continued for an indefinite 
number of days—eig! t, ten, or twelve, according to the 
weather—they are discontinued, the heat acquired by the 
ovens being then sufficient to finish the hatching, which 
requires in all twenty-one days, the same time as when 
eggs are naturally hatched by a hen. About the middie 
of this period a number of the eggs in the lower are 
moved into the upper rooms, in order to give the embryos 
greater facility in making their exit from the shell, than 
they would have if a number of eggs were piled up above 
them. 








Transverse section and perspective e.evation of an Cgyptian Kgg-oven. 


The number of ovens dispersed in the several districts 
of Egypt has been estimated at 386; and this number 
can never be either increased or diminished without the 
circumstance being known, as it is indispensable for 
each mamal to be managed by a Bermean, none of 
whom are permitted to practise their art without a certi- 
fied license from the Aga of Berme, who receives ten 
crowns for each license. If, then, we take into account 
that six or eight broods are annually hatched in each 
oven, aud that each brood consists of from 40,000 to 
$0,000, we may conclude that the gross number of 
chickens which are every year hatched in Egypt amounts 
to nearly 100;000,000. ‘They lay their account with 
losing about a third of all the eggs put into the ovens. 
The Bermean, indeed, guarantees only two-thirds of the 
eggs with which he is intrusted by the undertaker, so 
that out of 45,000 eggs he is obliged to return no more 
than 30,000 chickens. If he succeeds in hatching these, 
the overplus becomes his perquisite, which he adds to 
the sum_of thirty or forty crowns, besides his board, that 
is paid him for his six months’ work. 





Egyptian Egg-oven. 





®.* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln’s Inn Fivids. 
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